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Holland, Denmark, and Scandinavia; and several 
of these powers of Western Europe have lodged at 
Washington their desire for arbitration treaties with 
the United States. There is a veritable "storm- 
centre" of arbitration now prevailing in Western 
Europe, the strength of which has not been appre- 
ciably affected by the war. It is in the main the 
forces which have produced this that are back of the 
action of the Western European governments in 
reference to the war in the Far East. 

This condition, which we do not think we over- 
draw, makes the whole situation much less dark and 
threatening than it otherwise would be. It has given 
general assurance that the war, bad enough where it 
is, will not extend itself beyond the two nations 
which have fallen into it through the selfish and ag- 
gressive policies which they were fatuously pursuing. 
It gives reasonable ground also for believing that the 
days of great war coalitions are over. The coalitions 
of the future which are foreshadowed in the conduct 
of the European states towards the present war are 
pretty certain to be in the interests of the limitation 
of war and the preservation of general peace. 

We have here evidence of a remarkable triumph of 
the best elements of our civilization, on which it is 
perfectly reasonable to build very large hopes, even 
in the midst of the gloom and humiliation which the 
titanic conflict in the East has brought upon us, and 
from which we cannot hope to escape for weary 
months to come. Are not the nations really begin- 
ning to reverse the old apothegm, and in time of 
war to prepare for peace ? The signs of the times 
are pointing strongly that way. 



The Senate and Arbitration Treaties. 

It is generally known now that the delay of our 
government in taking up the matter of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration with other powers which are 
ready to make them is due wholly to the attitude of 
the Senate. Both the President and Secretary Hay, 
not only at the time of the Washington Arbitration 
Conference in January, but since then, have declared 
themselves in favor of the conclusion of such treaties 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

It is known also that several of the governments 
of Western Europe have, through their diplomatic 
representatives at Washington, signified to our State 
Department their desire to enter into arbitration 
treaties with this country. 

The people of the United States are unquestion- 
ably in sympathy with the views of the State De- 
partment on the subject. The action of the great 
conference which met at Washington on the 12th of 
January, under the lead of Ex-Secretary of State 
Foster, was approved practically everywhere. Not a 
single important daily, so far as we know, expressed 
disapproval. Even among the Irish Societies, which 



opposed so strongly the Olney-Pauncefote Convention 
of 1897, there has appeared as yet no very serious 
opposition to a treaty with Great Britain at the 
present time ; certainly none whatever to treaties 
with other powers. 

But, so far as can be learned, the Senate shows no 
disposition to move in the matter. The President 
seems to know that if he should send in treaties they 
would run the risk of being defeated. He certainly 
thinks so, unless all the information conveyed by the 
press from Washington is untrustworthy. 

Just what is the trouble in the Senate, nobody 
seems to be able to find out. Is its attitude one of 
direct opposition to arbitration treaties? Is it en- 
tirely indifferent to the subject? Is it so taken up 
with political manoeuvring and machinations that it 
has no time or heart for these larger interests of " col- 
lective civilization?" Or is it simply holding the 
subject at arm's length as a means of impressing the 
public with its own primacy and power ? We should 
not feel warranted in answering any of these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, though one cannot help ask- 
ing them. 

It is certainly most extraordinary that, when the 
demand for treaties of obligatory arbitration is so 
urgent elsewhere in the government and the nation 
at large, no word of interest should be heard from 
the Senate Chamber ; or so rare a word, for we do 
not forget the splendid utterance a fortnight and 
more ago of Mr. Frye, the president of the Senate. 
What he said seems, however, to have been only his 
individual view, and not to have reflected any general 
sentiment among his fellow-senators. 

The Senate is a part of the treaty-making power of 
the government, and prides itself, very properly, on 
this high prerogative. But its duties under the con- 
stitution can hardly be said to be fulfilled by the as- 
sumption of a purely negative or even of a critical 
attitude toward subjects on which treaties ought to 
be negotiated. Its function is something more than 
merely to examine and approve or to pick to pieces 
and reject treaties which the President has sent in. 
The Constitution contemplated that the Senate should 
advise with the President as to when treaties should 
be made and of what sort they ought to be. Other- 
wise it has no right to claim to be a part of the treaty- 
making power, but only a brake on the power of the 
President. 

In important cases like that of international arbi- 
tration treaties, the Senate, with its men of long ex- 
perience, ought to be the first to detect the high 
demands of the hour. It would not be out of 
place if it took the initiative. It ought to come 
forward and urge the President, if necessary, to the 
performance of his duty, instead of standing in his 
way in the spirit of indifference. The President is 
showing his appreciation of the responsibility of the 
Senate as a part of the treaty-making power much 
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better than that body itself, by declining to send to 
it any arbitration treaties until he is assured that it 
is sufficiently interested in the subject to be willing 
to join with him heartily in making them. How long 
he will have to wait, it is impossible to forecast. 
The shorter the time, the better it will please the 
people and the more it will be to the honor of the 
Senate itself. 

The Anglo-Spanish Arbitration Treaty. 

The treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and Spain, which was reported to be under way when 
our March issue went to press, was signed on the 
27th of February. It is in substantially the same 
terms as the Anglo-French treaty. Articles one and 
two, which contain the important features of the con- 
vention, are as follows : 

"Article I. Differences which may arise of a legal 
nature, or relating to the interpretation of treaties exist- 
ing between the two contracting parties, and which it 
may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration es- 
tablished at The Hague by the convention of July 29, 
1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence or the honor of the two 
contracting states, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties. 

"Art. II. In each individual case the high contract- 
ing parties, before appealing to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, shall conclude a special agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of 
the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of the 
procedure." 

This is the sixth of the treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration, with stipulated reference to the Hague Court, 
which have now been signed. England is a party to 
three of them. France has also signed three treaties, 
the last one being with Spain, signed on the 26th 
of February, and is in negotiation for a number 
of others, namely, with the United States, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and the republics of 
South America. 

This Anglo-Spanish treaty is like the former ones 
in reserving questions of vital interest and honor, 
and is thus inferior to the treaty between Holland 
and Denmark, which makes no limitation of the 
questions which are to go to the Hague Court. Why 
the question of independence should be put into a 
treaty of this kind, we have never been able to see. 
Arbitration presupposes and assumes independence 
on the part of the contracting parties, and it seems ■ 
altogether superfluous to state it formally. Caution 
is a good thing, but over-caution is weakness. 

This treaty gives ground for great satisfaction as 
it extends and strengthens the cordon of arbitration 
agreements, which have come into existence with sur- 
prising rapidity in recent months, and which give us 



increasing assurance that in case of disputes between 
the contracting parties, all practicable pacific means 
will be exhausted before thought is entertained of 
going to war. The reservation of " vital interests " 
and "honor" will, we think, in practice prove to be 
no reservation at all. These nations have frequently 
submitted to arbitration questions involving both 
honor and vital interests, and it is not at all likely 
that they will do worse under treaty than they have 
done without treaty. 



The Peace 
Congress. 



Editorial Notes. 

The date and place of the approaching 
Peace Congress having been fixed, arrange- 
ments for the meeting are being pushed as 
rapidly as practicable. Both the Mayor of Boston and 
the Governor of Massachusetts have expressed the warm- 
est interest in the Congress, and will do all in their power 
to make it a success. The Mayor has written to Mr. 
Mead, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, as 
f ollows : 

" I am glad to know of the effort which is being made 
to bring the International Peace Congress of 1904 to 
Boston. I am sure that we all in Boston feel that this 
city, which has always been the headquarters of the 
peace movement in America, is emphatically the place 
for this gathering. I wish to say, through you, to the 
committee that if the Congress comes to Boston, it will 
receive the warmest welcome and hospitality, and I be- 
lieve that Boston will do its utmost to make it a conspic- 
uous and memorable success. I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

Patrick A. Collins, Mayor. 

Since the decision of the Committee that the Congress 
shall meet in Boston the first week in October, the Mayor 
has undertaken to interest the citizens of Boston in the 
Congress in a practical way, and for this purpose will 
probably call a meeting of prominent business men at the 
City Hall about the middle of this month. The Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau at Berne has already sent out its 
first circular informing all the European societies of the 
time and place of meeting of the Congress. 



Urges a 



The Executive Board of the Peace Soci- 

Peaceable Temper, f*^ 47 NeW Br0ad Street > L ° nd °n, have 

issued an appeal to the ministers of reli- 
gion in Great Britain, in connection with the war between 
Japan and Russia, in which they point out the dangers 
likely to arise from the awakening of a partisan spirit, 
and urging the cultivation of a peaceable temper amongst 
Christian congregations. This letter, which has been 
sent to all ministers of churches and congregations in the 
land, to the number of thirty-six thousand, concludes as 



